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Oscar—Chicago 


THIs PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN meeting Chicago, November 28th and 1952, 
the members the committee studying competencies needed teachers blind 
children, connection with the study being conducted the United States Office 
Education and the Association for the Aid Crippled Children, “Qualifications and 
Preparation Teachers Exceptional Children.” Reading from left right, the 
participants are: Mrs. Florence Henderson, Assistant Professor, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Miss Ione Biggs, Teacher, Texas School for the Blind; Dr. Samuel Kirk, Pro- 
fessor Education, University Illinois, consultant the study; Miss Georgie Lee Abel, 
Consultant Education, American Foundation for the Blind, chairman the com- 
mittee; Miss Geraldine School, Elementary Supervisor, Michigan State School for the 
Blind; Mr. Edward Waterhouse, Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind; Dr. Pauline Powers, Teacher, Youngstown, Ohio; Mr. Everett 
Wilcox, Principal, Oregon School for the Blind. 


Editorially Speaking 


MAY URGE OUR READERS bethink 
themselves actively about possible con- 
tributions material for publication 
the New Outlook for the Blind. This 
journal has the same reasons for its 
continuing being when was 
founded forty- years ago. quote 
from its first issue April, 1907: 
Especially hope that the prob- 
lems and difficulties which confront 
all, whether the school, the shop, 
the home, the community, will 
considered here, and that those who 
have the experience and expert 
edge these subjects will give the 
results their work and observations, 
that all may benefit thereby. have 
theories our own advocate, 
projects exploit. Our only desire 
helpfulness the blind. ‘Come, let 
reason 

The New Outlook the only journal 
its kind this serves the 
interests blind people through being 
medium expression and exchange 
information among workers for the 
blind all the categories the work. 
you are worker for the blind, blind 
sighted, professional lay, you have 
stake the New Outlook. Your par- 
ticular area the general field should 
assume its rightful place the content 
the New Outlook like all others, and 
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articles from your area will readily 
welcome its pages any others. 

Reservations about submitting arti- 
cles for publication based inexperi- 
ence writing can surmounted 
our pledge work along with con- 
tributors that respect; those based 
reticence about voicing opinions 
reporting experiences, expressing 
convictions sharing knowledge, be- 
cause honest differences with con- 
temporaries, need set aside the 
interests mutual assistance toward 
achieving our goals; and this respect 
the New Outlook defends the principle 
that well-considered 
presented opinions are entitled 
heard, and giving them hearing 
pledges governed the best 
its ability the rules fair and 
equal treatment for all. The only limi- 
tations the publishing articles 
this journal are those determined 
the usual standards editorial work 
and good publishing practices 
such periodical, our judgment di- 
believe that uniformity 
viewpoints imprisons the status 
quo; reasoned differences bring stimu- 
lation that leads progress. 

Each concerned with what 
others are doing and thinking the 
field, and our individual efforts are 
intertwined with every other area. Un- 
derstanding and co-ordination our 
work other endeavors essential 
the most successful accomplishment. 
Short personal observation one 
another’s work the best continual liai- 
son through these pages. 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE 
TION co-operation with the Associa- 
tion for the Aid Crippled Children 
conducting study “Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation Teachers 
Exceptional Children.” The plan 
the study announced April 15, 
1952 follows: purpose the 
project (1) examine the standards 
being set State and local school 
systems for teachers exceptional chil- 
dren and get consensus data con- 
cerning strengths and weaknesses 
them; (2) examine the curricula 
teacher-education institutions prepar- 
ing teachers exceptional children 
and get consensus data concerning 
the strengths and weaknesses the 
curricula; (3) make statement 
competencies needed teachers 
crippled, blind, partially seeing, deaf, 
hard hearing, speech impaired, deli- 
cate, mentally retarded, emotionally 
maladjusted, and gifted; (4) analyze 
teacher opinion concerning the 
strengths and weaknesses the cur- 
ricula and experiences provided for 
professional preparation; and (5) 
formulate recommendations which will 
assist state and local leaders improv- 
ing personnel and curricula colleges 
and universities.” 

Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, 
Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped, United States Office Edu- 
cation, directing the study. She has 
the assistance six-member com- 
mittee representing the teacher train- 
ing institutions and state departments 
special education. has been esti- 


mated that before the study has been 
completed, thousands people all 
parts the country will have made 
some contribution the total project. 

The area committee charged with 
the responsibility defining compe- 
tencies teachers blind children 
made the seven members shown 
the frontispiece photograph this 
issue the New Outlook. They, along 


with ten other area committees, have 


been asked develop set state- 
ments concerning the competencies 
teachers exceptional children. 
hoped that all the committee 
reports the ten areas education 
for exceptional children might chart 
the course for departments special 
education they develop new teacher 
training courses and evaluate their 
existing programs. This committee has 
been asked work independently 
existing standards college courses 
and books theory and practice 
education, and think the teachers 
blind children the basis their 
experience teaching these children. 
The findings this committee will 
tested teachers various localities, 
and hoped that the refined 
statements will valuable the 
teacher training institutions well 
the administrators who work closely 
with the teachers. The ultimate gain 
resulting from this project should 
measured terms its effect upon 
blind children. This excellent op- 
portunity spot-light the challenging 
profession represented teachers 
this important area. 
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Conference Volunteer 
Recording and 


Books for the Blind 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Volunteer Activities Recording and 
Transcribing Books for the Blind was 
held the Library Congress 
December and 1952. Approxi- 
mately 125 persons, from states, the 
District Columbia and Canada were 
attendance. 

The objective the conference was 
obtain information about and con- 
duct forum for discussion the tech- 
niques used provide books for the 
blind, instantaneous recording books 
discs and single-copy transcribing 
books braille type. Separate discus- 
sion groups and panel sessions were 
scheduled concurrently, following 
general session the Coolidge Audi- 
torium, Monday morning, December 
where the conferees were welcomed 
Mr. Verner Clapp, Acting Li- 
brarian Congress. 

Mrs. Sumner Jacobs, Volunteer 
Chairman, Hand Transcribing Divi- 
sion, National Braille Press, Inc., Bos- 
ton, was chairman panel speak- 
ers who discussed “Techniques Tran- 
scribing Books for the Blind.” Assisting 
her were Mrs. Benjamin Friedberger, 
Chairman, Braille Service, American 
Red Cross, Newark, New Jersey, Rev. 
John Klocke, National Director, 
Xavier Society for the Blind, New York, 
Mrs. Dorothy Knight, Director, New 
York Association for the Blind, Mr. 
Bernard Krebs, Librarian, New York 
Guild for the Jewish Blind, and Mrs. 
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Maurice Norr, Director, Braille Service, 
American Red Cross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
the same hour, Mr. Arthur Helms, 
Production Director, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., New York, 
Books for the Blind,” and illustrated 
pertinent suggestions the selection 
volunteer readers playing few 
excerpts from recordings made pro- 
fessional readers. Questions were in- 
vited following each speaker when 
spirited and informed discussion oc- 
curred, and summaries the views 
expressed from the floor were presented 
the chairmen general session. 
Other forums discussed the methods 
possible improvements national 
and local recording and transcribing 
Mrs. Walter Price, President, 
Volunteers Service for the Blind, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was chairman group 
which discussed transcribing services, 
while Mr. Alfred Allen, Assistant Di- 
rector, American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York, led another 
panel speakers discussion vol- 
unteer recording. Members Mrs. 
Price’s panel were, Mrs. Pauline Pack- 
ard, Chairman, Braille Committee 
Passaic, New Jersey, Mrs. Jenny Beck, 
Volunteers Service for the Blind, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mr. Bernard Krebs, 
Librarian, New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind and Mr. Charles Gallozzi, 
Philadelphia Free Library. Mrs. Ranald 
Macdonald, President, National 
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Some the discussion leaders the Conference Volunteer Activities Recording 
and Transcribing are shown here. From left right around the table beginning the 
left foreground are Mrs. Walter Price, Mrs. Sumner Jacobs, Mr. Corbett Reedy, President 
the National Rehabilitation Association, Mr. Donald Patterson, Miss Georgie Lee 


Abel, Mr. Paul Langan. 


Committee for Recording for the Blind, 
Inc., New York, and Miss Marjorie 
Postley, Volunteers Service for the 
Blind, Inc., Philadelphia, comprised 
Mr. Allen’s panel: These national and 
local volunteer organizations meet spe- 
cial needs that cannot adequately 
satisfied under the Government pro- 
gram Books for the Blind, but which 
serve admirably implement the latter 
program. 

The four subjects discussed the 
second morning were “Cataloging and 
Circulation Controls Recorded 
Donald Patterson, 
Chief, Division for the Blind, Library 
Congress; “Uses for Recorded Ma- 
George Meyer, Execu- 
tive Director, New Jersey State Com- 
mission for the Blind; “Uniformity 
Hand-copying Books Braille 


Paul Langan, Super- 
intendent, Kentucky School for the 
Blind, and “Uses for Transcribed Ma- 
Georgie Lee Abel, Edu- 
cational Consultant, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York. 

Panel speakers with Mr. Meyer were 
Miss Elise Mueller, Chairman 
Recording, American Red Cross, New- 
ark, New Jersey, Miss Marjorie Postley, 
Volunteers Service for the Blind, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Earnest, Jr., 
Chairman for Braille, Elizabeth Town 
Chapter, American Red Cross, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, and Mrs. Ranald 
Macdonald, President, National 
Committee for Recording for the Blind, 
New York. 

Mr. Langan was assisted Mr. 
Alfred Allen, American Foundation, 
Mr. Beath, Chief Librarian, The 
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Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Toronto, Canada, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Hooper, Braille Editor, Ameri- 
can Printing House, Louisville, Mr. 
Bernard Krebs, Librarian, New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, and 
Mr. Rodenberg, Illinois School 
for the Blind, Jacksonville, 

Speakers with Miss Georgie Lee Abel 
were Miss Gretta Griffis, Department 
for the Blind, Family and Child Service, 
Washington, C., and Mr. Smith 
Shumway, Rehabilitation Counsellor, 
Maryland Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. 

Tuesday afternoon the confer- 
ence met again general session 
hear the reports the chairmen the 
morning’s meetings and discuss the 
problems that stem from volunteer ac- 
tivities. this time Miss Helen Keller, 
accompanied Miss Polly Thomson, 
who had come Washington train 
after their scheduled plane trip from 
New York was cancelled, brought 
the conference the magnificent inspira- 
tion life devoted the sightless 
people the world. She paid tribute 
the volunteers for their part 
“opening the world books” the 
blind. After Miss Keller’s departure, 
the report the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was presented and the conference 
adjourned. 


Note: append the report 
the Resolutions Committee the 
Conference.) 


REPORT THE RESOLUTIONS 


The undersigned members the 
Resolutions appointed 
serve this Conference have carefully 
noted those points which have been 
emphasized during this meeting, and 
now have pleasure presenting 
this Report for the attention the 
Conference. 
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Conscious this invaluable oppor- 
tunity for free, open and informed dis- 
cussion concerned with the many prob- 
lems which stem from our activities, 
and speaking for all you, the mem- 
bers your Committee wish extend 
our sincere and grateful appreciation 
Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian 
Congress, Mr. Verner Clapp, 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Mr. Don- 
ald Patterson, Chief, and his asso- 
ciates the Division for the Blind, for 
having convened this gathering and for 
the innumerable courtesies which have 
been extended and which have assured 
the success our deliberation together. 

Summarizing now the views ex- 
pressed during the meetings bring 
your attention for consideration the 


RESOLVED: 


That this Conference endorse 
Resolution Number (The need for 
central depository for little used read- 
ing material) proposed the Na- 
tional Conference, Library Service for 
the Blind convened the Library 
Congress November 1951. 


Evening Star Photo 
Miss Keller addressing the Conference 
December She shown here with Miss 
Polly Thomson (right) and Mr. Verner 
Clapp, Acting Librarian Congress. 
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That this Conference endorse 
Resolution Number (The need for 
central clearing house exchange 
through which all embossed re- 
corded titles will cleared advance) 
proposed the National Confer- 
ence, Library Service for the Blind con- 
vened the Library Congress 
November 1951 and that all volunteer 
units urged co-operate fully 
effort assure the maximum benefit 
from such co-operation. 


That this Conference endorse 
suggestion that the Library Congress 
extend its braille transcription instruc- 
tion service include music notation 
instruction, using the Rodenberg Sys- 
tem instrument for such instruc- 
tion. 

volunteer recording procedures di- 
rected the end that all resulting 
recordings can played the stand- 
ard talking book machines. 


Education the Blind Child 
the Public Schools 


THIS REPORT WAS PREPARED PART 
panel discussion Education for the 
Blind the California State Conven- 
tion the International Conference 
for Exceptional Children April 1952 
Oakland, California. Those planning 
the program felt that should know 
something about the classes for blind 
children the public schools—where 
they were, how many children they ac- 
commodated, approximately what lev- 
els education were represented, 
whom administered and how they op- 
erated. 

Upon inquiry from Mr. Charles 
Watson, Consultant Education 
the Visually Handicapped the State 
Department Education Sacra- 
mento, learned that: 


There were already established pub- 
lic school classes for blind children 
the following cities the state: Long 
Beach, Hawthorne, Campbell, San 
Mateo and San Francisco; 

Plans were completed for the open- 


KATHRYN HIGGINS ENRIGHT 


ing classes for blind children Sep- 
tember 1952 the following cities: 
Fresno, Temple City and San Leandro. 


Administrators and teachers the 
various areas where most co-operative 
preparing data which submit 
their individual contributions. 


Miss June Giddings, Supervisor 
Special Education Long Beach, sup- 
plied the following: 


“At the present time there are four 
teachers the blind 
sighted the Long Beach City Schools. 
Mrs. Nims has class thirteen the 
elementary level who are studying 
braille. Mrs. Birdsal has class fif- 
teen the same school, which 
class for the partially sighted. These 
children are transported the Steven- 
son School taxi from all parts the 
city. They spend most their time 
the regular classes and have twenty 
thirty minutes with the special teacher, 
learning read and write braille. 
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“There are nine children the jun- 
ior high school level, and they attend 
class the Franklin Junior High 
School. There are seven the senior 
high school level and they attend Wil- 
son High School. the senior high 
school level these children participate 
all school activities. There bowl- 
ing team made the partially 
sighted children and several play golf. 
They are gathering material that will 
help them going college 
finding jobs the community. The 
teacher this high school class espe- 
cially follow-up work and 
keeps contact with her boys and 
girls they from the Long 
Beach high schools.” 


From Mary Lovett Haw- 
thorne, Los Angeles County, comes the 
following information: 


“We have the blind and partially 
sighted children the same classroom 
until are able get more facilities. 
There are two teachers who teach 
grades one through eight. There are 
eighteen children, from six years 
thirteen years age. The children 
spend approximately half the time 
the regular class and the remainder 
the special room where they prepare 
the lessons for the regular class. 

try teach the child inde- 
pendent and take his place 
sighted world. The child needs real- 
ize that can most things that 
other children do, but sometimes must 
them different way. Also, 
needs realize there are some things 
that cannot do. 

“We try show the older children 
how find information for themselves 
and how use materials they will need 
after they have finished the eighth 
grade. The children are taught typing, 
braille reading and writing: well 
arithmetic and spelling which are the 
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same the regular classroom work. 
other subjects such social studies and 
English the children receive their as- 
signments the regular class. For the 
part they need help with, they 
special room where that help given. 
Material that handed in, 
typed for the regular classroom teacher. 
The children are required the 
same work the regular class does. 
“The teachers the regular class 
grades are very co-operative with the 
special teachers. They prepare with 
the special teacher the assignments and 
suggestions the way each child 
can best part the regular class.” 


Miss Ruth Farley, Principal the 
Elementary Blind and Sight Saving 
School Los Angeles, forwarded the 
following: 


“As March, the elementary enroll- 
ment Los Angeles City 177,456 
children. have forty-three children 
enrolled six braille classes, seven 
whom are special training class. 

“Twelve six-year-old children, who 
are classified blind, all having less 
than 20/200 V.A. but who are still 


handle sight saving material 


successfully, are sight-saving class 
the Thirty-second Street This 
class was established the suggestion 
our ophthalmologist. Most the 
children enrolled will enter braille 
classes September. Some will 
sight-saving another school. 

“All teachers both the blind and 
sight-saving classes have had three 
more years successful teaching regu- 
lar classes and have had special train- 
ing.” 


Mrs. Florence Gilmore, teacher 
the Santa Clara County Class for Blind 
Children Campbell, reported: 


“This class organized around the 
contact theory that is, the children 
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are enrolled the regular classes and 
participate most the learning ex- 
periences the regular room. They 
return the special teacher for 
hour day and any additional time 
when they cannot benefit from the les- 
sons being presented the regular 
room when they need any assistance. 

“We have had several children en- 
rolled the class since September 1951. 
They range from the second through 
the seventh grade. Though they are all 
legally blind, three the children use 
sight saving materials, while the other 
four use the braille materials. The chil- 
dren are accepted into the class 
admissions committee which considers 
the eye factor and the possibility ad- 
justing the child into regular class- 
room. 

the teacher the class, contact 
each regular teacher that has excep- 
tional child receive her assignments, 
and through their information prepare 
special materials and additional infor- 
mation that will needed child 
understand the lesson. Each child 
has binder note book which assign- 
ments for the week unit are kept; 
this way can assured that all the 
assignments are completed and inform 
the teacher the success items 
which are completed braille. im- 
mediate supervisor the principal 
the school, and all materials are 
ordered through her office. 

“We have found beneficial ar- 
range discussion meetings which in- 
clude the principal, the seven teachers, 
and myself regular intervals dis- 
cuss their problems and clear mis- 
understandings. 

“Our class began September with 
little equipment books, and with 
relatively little information concerning 
the children. Since that time have 
received many contributions for books, 
typewriters, braille writers and other 
equipment. have obtained accurate 


eye records for each child, made tenta- 
achievement and attempted place 
him where socially adequate. 

“The teachers and children this 
school have accepted all the children 
with considerable enthusiasm. The nov- 
elty having blind child has worn 
off, and more and more they are be- 
coming members the group. They 
participate the regular gym classes, 
and have begun join the club groups 
that meet the school. 

hope that the program will ex- 
tended include those children 
high school. There high school 
across the street. course, one need 
for brailled texts that are the same 
the ones used the state system. 

“Through this basic plan hope that 
each child will develop enough self- 
confidence gain pleasure from social 
participation, realize his own learning 
potential and look upon himself 
person with handicap, rather than 
handicapped person.” 


William Herbig, Consultant 
Special Education, San Mateo County, 
supplied the following information: 


“The San Mateo County class for 
blind children was established Sep- 
tember 1951 the Lawrence School 
administered the county edu- 
cation blind children and housed 
small building the same grounds 
the Lawrence Elementary School, 
large room adjacent the San Mateo 
County class for partially seeing chil- 
dren established about six years ago. 
The children are registered members 
emergency class and have all their 
skill subjects with the special teacher. 
All but two the children are with 
regular classes various times during 
the day for approximately one hour 
during which time they participate 
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music, spelling, reading 
education. The entire class invited 
occasionally join other classes for 
folk-dancing and rhythm-band demon- 
strations and turn 
classes their building for similar ac- 
tivities. All the children are the 
playgrounds with the seeing children 
during recesses and they also use the 
regular lunch facilities (although the 
all times.) There are eight children 
the class, six boys and two girls, and 
they are brought from all parts the 
county station-wagon. Time involved 
getting them and from class 
approximately two hours. 

“Grade levels the children were 
reported first, second and fourth. 
Actually, they were found vari- 
ous stages primary level the pro- 
gram was planned accordingly. Since 
this was the first year the class, was 
assumed that much time would 
devoted orienting the teachers, see- 
ing children and community the 
presence and needs the blind chil- 
dren would devoted orienting 
the blind children themselves day- 
school situation. Hence, goal for the 
class might stated being toward 
integration through planned program 
enriching experiences. 

“Braille reading and writing are 
taught those capable using them 
tools learning and the fourth grade 
children have typing beside the regular 
school subjects approximately the 
same level the seeing children the 
classroom. They daily classes for 
spelling, reading and physical educa- 
tion. The social studies unit has been 
centered upon small animal, bird and 
creature care since none these chil- 
dren had had such experience. vari- 
ous times during the school year, 
rabbit, guinea-pig, hen, hamsters, 
and fish have occupied the science shelf 
while canary has been constant 
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attendance. Sharing these 
with children other classrooms has 
been very beneficial socializing 
influence. 

“The program has been flexible 
that usually two excursions field trips 
take place during month interests 
are wakened the children. San Fran- 
cisco State College special education 
student teachers have been most help- 
ful these excursions San Mateo 
and San Francisco visit pet shops, 
cable-cars, parks, city stores, orchestra 
rehearsals, Santa Claus and small ani- 
mal zoos. addition the educa- 
tional value the children, these trips 
have provided unlimited opportunity 
community interest the 
needs and potentials these little peo- 
ple who are themselves members the 
community which providing their 
educational opportunity.” 


until September 1952, education 
for the blind child the City San 
Francisco was confined the preschool 
level which prepared children for en- 
trance into the State School for the 
Blind Berkeley. this class Miss 
Helen Brown, the teacher wrote: 


“The preschool class for the blind 
the San Francisco Public Schools 
was established four years ago the 
Sunshine School and has the present 
time seven pupils ranging age from 
three years nine years. Several the 
children are multiple handicapped and 
three the seven are partially sighted. 
the range mentality, there is, 
course, adequate method meas- 
urement but achievement standards, 
they rate from one and one-half years 
about seven years. Only one the 
seven ready for braille. That child 
seven years old and the best adjusted 
the class. The aim this teacher 
the same that any kindergarten 
teacher regular public school 
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kindergarten for sighted children, 
give daily program enjoyable, 
enriching experiences with increasing 
participation each child and give 
the necessary training each one needs 
become independent self-respect- 
ing little individual insofar his capa- 
bilities will allow.” 


Mrs. Katherine Sutter, Supervisor 
Special Education San Francisco, 
reported new class for blind children 
school age being established the 
Sherman School that city Sep- 
tember contact class for 
children. grade levels one through six 
which this year will composed 
seven children, grades one and two. 
Mrs. Laura Warmoth the teacher. 

Information from other areas where 
new classes are being established 
September 1952 has been reported 
follows: 


Mr. Alexander Smith, Superintend- 
ent the Department Education 
San Leandro, announced the opening 
that area’s first class for blind chil- 
integrated class for children grade 
levels one through six and the enroll- 
ment was closed after ten children were 
registered. Miss Angela Bourne has 
been employed teacher. 


Mr. Edwin Kratt, Superintendent 
Schools Fresno, wrote: 


“At the present time can only give 
you brief report. The class estab- 
lished for Fresno City and County 
blind children between the age five 
and thirteen years. Ten youngsters are 
signed present. have em- 
ployed Robert Bowers, graduate 
San Franciso State College and cre- 
dentialed this field, the teacher. 
This class joint venture the 
Fresno City and County School De- 


partments, although will adminis- 
tered the Fresno City Schools.” 


Mr. Beckner, District Superin- 
tendent Schools Temple City, 
wrote their class: 


“For the first time the San Gabriel 
Valley area, class serve children 
with severe visual handicaps was estab- 
lished Temple City September 1951. 
There are many districts vary- 
ing size this area, none which 
could alone establish special classes for 
the several types physically handi- 
capped children. But such classes have 
been set co-operatively with one dis- 
trict establishing one such class and 


serving others transfer basis. 


this respect, quite unique. Pupils 
are brought school taxi. Our own 
district established such class for the 
visually handicapped. 

“Last year twelve children were 
served one teacher, Miss Christine 
Smith. Several these, however have 
such serious visual defects that begin- 
ning braille training 
Accordingly this September another 
teacher, Mrs. Marguerite McCaffrey, 
being added the program. She 
taking training for the instruction 
the blind, and expect serve about 
twenty children this coming year with 
approximately half these receiving 
beginning training braille. These 
children range kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. All children 
served have been carefully screened 
according state standards and certi- 
fied inter-district committee 
special education which has been serv- 
ing such capacity for some time. 
Much special equipment has been pro- 
vided for the program gifts from 
various clubs and service organizations. 
feel that has been successful far 
beyond our hopes the short time 
has been operation.” 
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Natwnal Program for Research 
and the Neurological 


and Sensory Disorders 


Among the several National 
Institutes Health the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, the 
National Institute Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness (NINDB). The National 
Committee for Research Neurological 
Disorders has prepared fact sheet describ- 
ing the program and needs the above- 
named Institute. Those parts the fact 
sheet that are pertinent our special in- 
terests are here reproduced. The field 
work for the blind represented the 
membership the council the NINDB 
Mr. Robert Barnett, Executive Di- 
rector the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 

When and the National Institute 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness gets 
the operating grants from Congress which 
needs order conduct its research, 
its activities will constitute factor con- 
siderable import the total effort work 
for the blind. 

The headquarters the National Insti- 
tutes Health Bethesda, Maryland. 


Introduction 


The broad concept group 
neurological and sensory 
constituting major health problem 
the United States unfamiliar many. 
While most think the various 
types cancer simply being 
and the various types heart diseases 
simply “heart diseases”, the various 
types neurological and sensory dis- 
orders—whether poliomyelitis, cerebral 
palsy, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, mus- 
cular dystrophy many disorders 


Disorders the special senses, particularly 
sight and hearing. 
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the eye and ear—seem each consti- 
tute separate problem themselves. 
fact this not so; the problems 
heart disease are linked the entire 
circulatory system, all disorders 
the nervous system are referable 
single organ, the brain; its impor- 
tant appendages: the spinal cord, the 
nerves, and the sensory receptors which 
provide with the power sight and 
hearing. 

distinct group disorders the 
neurological and sensory diseases 
create extremely serious public 
health problem. They affect approxi- 
mately million persons the United 
States alone, whom least half en- 
dure gravely disabling conditions. 
While only the third cause death 
(after heart disease and cancer), 
other group disorders causes such 
permanent crippling, and this crippling 
usually severe cause profound 
psychological, social and economic dis- 
location for the individual sufferer. 
other group receives little medical 
and research attention, yet other 
major group disorders represents 
such economic loss the 

For example, welfare and medical 
aid the blind amounts 
000,000 yearly, and this figure does not 
include wage and manpower losses due 
limited physical mobility. may 
arrive some concept these costs, 
however, consider known losses 
incurred another neurological prob- 
lem—head injury. Some 
sons are absent from full employment 
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every day every year result 
head injuries alone—a loss 416,- 
000,000 man hours work and loss 
that there are 260,000 totally blind 
the United States and 1,000,000 blind 
one eye, then our losses have cer- 
tainly doubled. consider well 

many other disorders, the total 
must staggering. While rehabilita- 
tion can restore some these sufferers 
permit best use their re- 
maining physical assets, only fraction 
this damaged population can now 
receive such treatment, and, course, 
rehabilitation may permit only 
tial limited recovery economic 
self-sufficiency. Needless say, the men 
who suffer these disturbances cannot 
carry arms the nation’s defense. 

The volume medical research de- 
voted these problems has not been 
commensurate with their seriousness 
medical, social economic problems. 
the million dollars which was 
devoted all medical research grants 
recorded 1951, less than million 
was allocated all agencies, public 
and private, for investigations neuro- 
logical and sensory disturbances—ex- 
cepting poliomyelitis. While $125,000,- 
was being spent for aid the 
blind, less than $500,000 was spent for 
research into the cure and prevention 
this condition. For disorders causing 
deafness, less than $100,000 was spent 
for research, though the same time 
over $2,000,000 was being spent for 
hearing aids. 

That research has not been pressed 
more vigorously has been due sev- 
eral factors: the complexity the cen- 
tral nervous system that until very 
recently research progress has been dis- 
couragingly slow; and the reluctance 
the crippled patient press for aid 
where his disease for centuries has 
been synonymous with embarrassment, 
shame and hopelessness. The failure 


support for strong research attack 
has also been responsible for the 
stunted growth clinical neurology, 
and the present time finds the country 
endangered the lack medical men 
skilled the diagnosis and treatment 
the neurological disorders. This situ- 
ation has showed signs changing 
within the past 

result investigations and de- 
velopments, interest both clinical 
and basic research the neurological 
and sensory disorders has been aroused. 
Behind this interest medical 
leaders and educators the gathering 
pressure millions sufferers who 
have come learn that their disorder 
need not hopeless, that useful treat- 
ment through rehabilitation 
come available now, and that through 
research more useful treatments and 
cures can achieved. 


Establishment the NINDB 


This rising tide public interest 
the neurological and sensory disorders 
was largely responsible for the establish- 
ment the National Institute 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
the summer 1950 under Public 
Law 692 (81st Congress). Prior its 
establishment, Congress 
more than dozen proposals estab- 
lish distinct and separate institutes for 
several the separate disease entities 
with which the National Institute 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
now concerned. With the passage 
Public Law 692, the hopes all volun- 
tary health agencies working the 
field the neurological and sensory 
disorders, the hopes millions suf- 
ferers who had looked forward 
organized attack their diseases finally 
became realized. 

This legislation seemed meet all 
the needs for thorough challenge 
the neurological and sensory disorders. 
empowered the Institute through 
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the Surgeon General the Public 
Health Service conduct research 
these fields; support such research 
non-federal institutions; and em- 
powered the Institute support train- 
ing relating the cause, prevention 
and methods diagnosis and treat- 
ment these disorders. 

Such powers, fact, have been 
granted more theory than actu- 
ality. Funds granted Congress 
have been inadequate, and the Insti- 
tute, now two years old, stands 
crucial position. the first organized 
effort this country mount at- 
tack neurological and sensory dis- 
orders, has become for many sufferers 
symbol hope; that hope now threat- 
ens die. For the medical schools, for 
the basic medical sciences, the Institute 
the focal point for the development 
national research and training pro- 
gram for the diseases the nervous 
and sensory systems. upon these 
groups that the success any medical 
program must depend; and support 
from the Institute not available 
withdrawn, the progress medical 
healing this field, well begun, will 


Research 


The problem research manpower 
central one for both neurological 
and ophthalmological research. How 
serious may exemplified the 
present situation eye research. Ac- 
cording Dr. Everett Kinsey, one 
the leading ophthalmological investi- 
gators the country, there are just 


The research fellowships program the 
NINDB, like similar programs the other 
National Institutes Health, maintained 
help promising students scientific re- 
search continue their development and thereby 
ensure the nation continuing supply medi- 
cal research manpower both peace and war. 
Stipends are follows: year those 
working for their doctorates; $3000 yearly for 
postdoctorates (most awards are this cate- 
gory) and higher stipends for special fellows. 
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three investigators with specialized 
background capable studying glau- 
coma the major physiological proc- 
esses the eye which might lead 
successful therapy this disorder. Yet 
glaucoma the chief cause irre- 
versible blindness individuals past 
middle life. Again, writes Dr. Kinsey, 
there are only two mature biochemists 
the country who are devoting their 
energies all ocular problems. 

increase this body research 
manpower and maintain the flow 
trained research personnel into the 
neurological 
sciences would require, the basis 
need, $350,000 year. the present 
time, the Institute able award 
fifteen fellowships total cost 
$51,400. These fellowships are awarded 
approximately one out four appli- 
cants, the most promising the field. 
Even this selective basis, the Insti- 
tute has hand enough approved 
applications that $350,000 may 
immediately devoted the support 
the investigators tomorrow. 


Training Grants 


the present time, the Institute has 
funds whatsoever grant medi- 
cal schools permit the needed 
expansion initiation training pro- 
grams develop teachers neurology 
and ophthalmology. 

This double problem for the na- 
tion’s welfare terms both research 
and treatment. For research means 
that where important findings have 
been made the laboratory, signifi- 
cant delay months and years will 
have occur before these findings are 
tested adequately the clinic prove 
their efficacy lack adequacy the 
treatment human sufferers. These 
delays have already occurred for lack 
available clinical neurologists who 
can make such investigations. Where 
they are made, moreover, there con- 
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siderable delay communicating the 
results those physicians who have the 
opportunity use them. The develop- 
ment newer drugs for the control 
epileptic seizures for example, were 
made early 1938, but even today 
only percent the nation’s epi- 
leptics obtain these newer modes 
treatment. Again, was 1950 that 
the first announcement was made that 
new agent had been found which 
could regenerate damaged nerve tissue 
animals; but this date, not enough 
clinical evidence has yet been assem- 
bled determine whether this impor- 
tant finding applicable humans. 

The funds needed for the support 
training neurology and ophthalmol- 
ogy the country’s medical schools can 
determined requests for aid from 
the schools themselves. The total 
needs for departments ophthalmol- 
ogy amounts 


Clinical Fellowships and Traineeships 


Concurrent with the need develop 
teaching facilities the nation’s medi- 
cal schools the necessity for provid- 
ing stipends for those physicians and 
other medical personnel who wish train- 
ing neurology, ophthalmology and 
rehabilitation. Such funds are necessary 
aid those medically talented persons 
who cannot afford themselves 
spend the long years required for train- 
support trainees ophthalmology and 
rehabilitation would cost approximately 
$550,000. 


Blindness 


the sensory disorders, the most 
urgent problems the present time 
concern the adaptation the patient 
his disorder. There is, for example, 
center the United States where 
thoroughgoing study being made 
the application the latest rehabilita- 


tion techniques the blind. More than 
any other problem, rehabilitation for 
the blind has been the hands 
wide number each 
with different concept the potential 
the sightless and the best manner 


realizing that potential. That such 


center needed establish common 
evaluative methods the rehabilita- 
tion potential, standardize the vari- 
ous stages rehabilitative procedure 
terms that potential and with 
realistic regard for employment oppor- 
tunities and social activities, has long 
been recognized one the major 
moves the program make the 
blind more self-sufficient both socially 
and economically. 


Intramural Research 


The research program the NINDB 
itself will unique the history 
neurological and ophthalmological re- 
search. The opening the Clinical 
Center the spring 1953 will pro- 
vide the Institute with the nation’s 
first opportunity for organized collab- 
oration basic and clinical research 
into the disorders the central nervous 
system. This opportunity, whereby lab- 
oratory investigations disease and 
clinical investigations the patients 
suffering the disease can coordinated 
towards the more rapid development 
methods diagnosis and treatment, 
has provoked this comment from one 
great investigator: will the 
greatest research center its kind that 
the world has ever This opinion, 
shared many investigators, has al- 
ready brought the Institute some 
the leading scientists the field. 

Under the 1953 budget the potential 
this research program can scarcely 
realized. the nine basic research lab- 
oratories proposed for the Institute’s 
research program, none can com- 
pletely staffed equipped 
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than one-quarter the major projects 
proposed can initiated. The staffing 
clinical research follows the same 
bare pattern, limiting the number 
in- and out-patients who can studied 
and eliminating the establishment 


the sorely-needed research rehabilita- 


tion clinic. 

take advantage the unique op- 
portunities which the Institute has 
this field, particular take advan- 
tage the research abilities which have 
associated themselves with 
gram, would demand budget $2, 
000,000—this sum means encom- 
passing all the needs which will arise 
when the program fully under way 
planned. 


Appointments 


The appointment Mrs. Frances 
Gale the position Assistant 
Librarian has been announced the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
Mrs. Gale who assumed her duties 
January 1953, succeeds Miss Diva 
Agostinelli who left the Foundation 
resume her college studies preparatory 
receiving her Ph.D. degree. Mrs. 
Gale’s activities under the Professional 
Services Division the Foundation 
will encompass the usual library rou- 
tines addition specific responsi- 
bilities for certain features the li- 
brary’s activities, which have not yet 
been detailed. also anticipated that 
Mrs. Gale’s eventual familiarity with 
the work will result her active par- 
ticipation soon complete study 
interpret the overall information serv- 
ice the Foundation. 

addition receiving her B.A. 
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Conclusions 


conclusion, the National Com- 
mittee for Research the Neurological 
and Sensory Disorders would like 
emphasize two points. 

program the size concerned 
can only achieved this time 
through the Federal Government— 
though expected, has been true 
the fields cancer, heart disease 
and mental health, that with govern- 
mental encouragement, stimulation 
funds for these purposes from private 
sources will substantially increased. 

vast majority the funds ap- 
propriated for the Institute are devoted 
research and training non-federal 
institutions. 


from New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege Montclair and her M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Gale has also completed spe- 
cialized courses the University 
Maine and School Library Service, 
Columbia University. Prior as- 
sistant librarianship with Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Mrs. Gale served with the 
WAVES Aerology Instructor from 
1943 


Credit Winfield Rumsey 


Mr. Douglas MacFarland, who sent 
the article the November issue 
entitled “An Exploratory Study Com- 
paring the Maze Learning Ability 
Blind and Sighted Students,” calls our 
attention oversight not credit- 
ing Mr. Winfield Rumsey, Supervisor 
Vocational Guidance, Industrial 
Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, Y., 
with co-authorship the article. Mr. 
MacFarland had Mr. Rumsey’s collab- 
oration some the original experi- 
mentation which the article was 
based. 
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The Scope and Limitations 
the 
Center for the Adult Blind 


DEFINING THE SCOPE THE Kansas 
Rehabilitation Center for the Adult 
Blind, the composition the staff and 
the physical equipment with which 
has work are important factors. 
the present time, there are six staff 
members who work with the clients 
directly. The Chief Instructor has the 
responsibility for planning and super- 
vising the overall operation. acts 
within the broad authority granted 
the Director the Division Services 
for the Blind, which the Center 
one section. The Chief Instructor super- 
vises the Center personnel, organizes 
the clients’ activities, functions 
counselor, and instructs the areas 
braille, travel training, occupational 
information, and related subjects under 
the general title meeting the needs 
daily living. 

The Industrial Arts instructor has 
major responsibility for work perform- 
ance testing. arranges for and super- 
vises job tryouts which are short-term 
experimental placements the com- 
munity. instructs general shop 
subjects, occupational information, and 
physical education. addition, has 
full responsibility for weekly field trips 
and one evening recreation. 

The Occupational Therapist 
sponsible for planning and executing 
instruction practical handcrafts, 
scriptwriting, and She, 
along with all other full time staff 
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members, gives considerable attention 
working out individual problems 
with clients matters personal 
grooming. She also prepares and de- 
woman’s point view covering the 
general subject meeting the needs 
daily living. her responsibility 
for planning and supervising recrea- 
tion during two evenings each week. 
the present time, she residing the 
dormitory and carrying some the 
instructional activities that location. 
The therapeutic aspects her work 
are all times present and appropri- 
ately administered with the guidance 
the prescription the Consulting 
Psychiatrist. 

The Dormitory Housemother man- 
ages the operation the plant and 
supervises the clients’ activities during 
the time they spend there. She too has 
instructional responsibilities the area 
meeting the needs daily living. 
Since these needs are either taken care 
neglected during the time the 
client the dormitory, this staff 
member key person whose influ- 
ence cannot underestimated. 

The Consulting Psychologist spends 
one day each week the Center. 
may administer tests which feels 
will yield pertinent information ad- 
dition the testing done other staff 
members. will evaluate all testing 
and write psychological report con- 
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cerning each client. may re- 
specific cases where his particular train- 
ing and ability thought re- 
quired. 

The Consulting Psychiatrist spends 
one evening week the Center. 
conducts group discussion. will 
interview each client least once and 
may, his own discretion, have further 
interviews with individuals 
judgment deemed advisable. 
group discussions are designed 
therapeutic through their facilitation 
emotional communication. The pri- 
vate interview yields assessment 
the individual’s personality 
tential for adjustment. The subsequent 
interviews may superficial thera- 
peutic nature. 

Although the specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities for each worker the 
Center vary detail, they have 
common set interests, objectives, and 
methods procedure. The purpose 
for establishment and maintenance 
the Center basically two fold: (1) 
personality and vocational diagnosis, 
and (2) training adjustment suc- 
cessful living blind person. These 
objectives can most nearly obtained 
through the establishment en- 
vironment which calculated foster 
the development vocational poten- 
tial, personal insight, and social ade- 
quacy. The staff has common responsi- 
bility for promulgating client inde- 
pendence and initiative establishing 
helpful, but not dependent, relation- 
ships. Attitudes toward clients, teach- 
ing methods, and methods explora- 
tion are all designed create climate 
which will encourage the client ex- 
pand his interests, utilize his talents, 
and increase his contact with and 
knowledge the physical and social 
environment. 

The physical plant consists seven 
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workrooms devoted entirely the 
above mentioned purposes. addition, 
parts two adjoining rooms are used 
for special education, and special pro- 
duction work performance tests. The 
rooms are utilized somewhat follows: 
office purposes, study rooms, general 
work performance testing, woodwork- 
ing, occupational therapy shop, and the 
central lounge which accommodates 
recreational activities. 

present the dormitory facility, 
1401 Topeka Boulevard, old resi- 
dence which meets our needs adequately 
for very limited number clients. 
anticipate the construction the 
new dormitory adjacent the existing 
Center Building the near future. 
This facility will enable more 
than double our capacity and afford 
wider variety training opportuni- 
ties. 

Now that have described briefly 
the personnel and plant utilized the 
Center, seems advisable review the 
specific purposes toward which put 
the organization work. know 
that statement goals made today 
will seem adequate when reviewed 
the light future experience. the 
infantile steps this organization 
taken four years ago now 
quate, hope that research and prac- 
tice will make obsolete the best methods 
and the most lofty goals today. Since 
not have class system and 
since each client considered the 
basis his individual problems and 
the best methods for their solution, 
the staff the Center uses its meas- 
ure achievement the degree ful- 
fillment the following general pur- 
poses the operation: 

give psychological and stand- 
ardized manipulative tests. 

assess sensory acuity, ability 
judge attributes the physical environ- 
ment, dexterity fingers and hands, 
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work tolerance, and co-ordination 
the body members. 

give number job tryouts 
and appraise the type activity 
which the individual has predomi- 
nant interest. 

appraise travel ability, social 
skills, and personal grooming habits. 

living with and observing the 
client discover his personality struc- 
ture and the areas within this structure 
where there may likelihood in- 
security and adjustment difficulty. 

help the individual know 
himself better. 

give the client opportunity 
understand more about his physical 
handicap and problems related 
and the ways with which cope with 
these problems. 

Occupational 
counseling. 

Training travel, crafts, braille, 
typewriting, handwriting, 
grooming, and generally supply the 
individual with the help needed 
making satisfactory adjustment 
eventual job training placement. 

10. have lectures, group discus- 
sions, field trips, physical recondition- 
ing, and recreational activities planned 
aid the client his adjustment and 
provide pleasant and stimulating 
supplement his everyday work activi- 
ties. 

11. daily observations the 
client, discuss and plan his curriculum 
while the Center, and the termina- 
tion his stay provide the client 
with some description our findings 
and his progress and plan with him 
the next steps after leaving the Center. 

Let for the moment turn our at- 
tention the rehabilitation centers for 
the blind general, rather than the 
Kansas Center specifically. Let us, 
rehabilitation workers, think centers 
having some definite contribution 


information and 


make the employment objective 
which must inevitably the goal 
each rehabilitation center. 

Before try specify the contribu- 
tions rehabilitation centers can make 
the employment objective, perhaps 
would well define what 
mean rehabilitation center. the 
present time the existing rehabilita- 
tion centers differ notably several 
important characteristics. They range 
from very large very small, from full 
time part time operations, from ex- 
tension work schools for the blind, 
and units offering special services 
adults only. addition these gen- 
eral differences, there are innumerable 
less significant points divergence, 
which are equally important. 

Nevertheless, all expect certain 
minimum services and benefits 
available clients upon attendance 
rehabilitation center. Perhaps can 
agree upon some minimum standards 
achieved each center offering 
adjustment services defined follows: 

diagnostic facility wherein the 
total person tested, observed, and 
evaluated using the techniques social 
work, psychology, psychiatry, physical 
medicine, occupational therapy, recrea- 
tion, education, business, and industry, 
that the client and worker will know 
and understand the existing potential 
for satisfactory adjustment living. 

struction special skills useful the 
blind—grooming, travel, communica- 
tion, the correct use common hand- 
tools and special tools and aids for the 
blind, information, and 
social skills. Briefly, give instruction 
meeting the needs daily living 
without the convenience sight. 

place wherein the physical and 
social environment constitute opti- 
mum climate for the facilitating ad- 
justment life with impaired vision 
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without sight, through better un- 
derstanding one’s physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual capacities. 

The acquisition new skills, the 
development insight, the develop- 
ment independence, the stimulation 
physical reconditioning, the accelera- 
tion acceptance blindness, and the 
adjustment the concept self 
blind person are specifics with which 
the center can assist the maturation 
the new personality requiring re- 
organization around the physical fact 
depth the self-concept sighted 
person. 

The vocational counselor may look 
the rehabilitation center for more 
complete diagnostic information than 
able obtain the field. Living 
with client for period weeks 
months gives the center staff better 
opportunity observe behavior and 
detect the presence all kinds 
abnormalities. With the aid their 
professional consultants, deviations can 
investigated, defined, and frequently 
remedied. The investigation devia- 
tions part the exploratory proc- 
ess through which the center will ac- 
cumulate knowledge the client’s 
limitations and his capacities. The de- 
fining these areas performance 
will form the basis for planning reme- 
dial work physical restoration, pre- 
vocational training, 
training employment objective. 
Although several components the 
client’s personality will not modi- 
fied his experience the center, 
least the employment counselor will 
have specific information concerning 
assets and liabilities they are related 
fitness for employment. Since the 
rehabilitation center not vocational 
school, adjustment training prevo- 
cational training their contribution 
preparation for employment. The 
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terminology correctly implies 
dency the part blind people 
need help adjusting life without 
sight. The placement counselor and 
the client may reasonably expect the 
best center assist making the very 
best adjustment that possible for 
each individual. Before employment 
can considered feasible objec- 
tive, the client must have learned 
know himself blind person with 
certain limitations and with many ca- 
pacities. addition assisting the 
formulation realistic self-concept, 
the rehabilitation center must actually 
give instruction techniques designed 
enable blind people meet the 
needs daily living. Personal hygiene 
and grooming are the first basic steps 
learning take care one’s own 
needs and meet social requirements. 
Acceptable methods eating and 
standard procedures for handling social 
situations are probably next im- 
portance. The rehabilitation center can 
also develop the ability get along 
with fellow workers the job. Many 
blind people need guidance and 
practice learning maintain give 
and take relationship with supervisors 
and equals opposed habitual role 
dependency. When adjustment 
achieved the resistance authority 
and unnecessary aggressive behavior 
not present. Briefly then, the adjust- 
ment center can contribute the em- 
ployment objective through improving 
social skills the client. 

Specific training available en- 
able the client meet his travel needs. 
The rehabilitation center will strive 
develop travel ability each client 
the extent that the clients are able, 
within wide margin safety. 
predetermined level performance 
can established which all clients 
must achieve. The client’s motivation, 
his fears, his sensory equipment, his 


alertness, and his practical need for 
independent mobility are all factors 
which determine the amount train- 
ing offered and the level achieve- 
ment desired. some cases 
will not include the ability from 
the home the job alone. other 
cases the objective may independent 
mobility whenever and wherever cir- 
cumstances demand. The minimum 
requirement probably that the client 
have the ability enlist aid when 
necessary and that can get and 
from the job promptly without im- 
position. 

skills such braille, 
typewriting, and handwriting also may 
important contribution the 
employment objective. These skills are 
usually offered the center those 
who can benefit from instruction and 
those who are sufficiently motivated 
pursue the development skill 
any line. 

For many, initial contact with hand 
and power tools rehabilitation 
center. Although time does usually not 
permit the acquisition saleable skills, 
basic knowledge the use and care 
invaluable preparation for training 
and employment. hoped that 
clients introduced basic tools and 
equipment will pursue the use thereof 
meeting some their own needs 
around the home well adding 
their fund occupational information. 

summary, the contribution the 
rehabilitation center the employ- 
ment objective developing basic 
skills the client, making him 
aware the possibilities for full life 
blind person, reactivating him 
physically, and generally bringing him 
the best possible condition for 
employment. Concurrently with the 
development the client, the diagnos- 
tic procedures point vocational areas 


promise and provide 
foundation for vocational planning. 

have dealt length with the 
scope the rehabilitation center. Now 
let briefly review the inherent limi- 
tations the center know it. 

The distance between client and 
center important factor which 
too often enters into the client’s and 
the rehabilitation worker’s thinking 
when planning for diagnosis 
vocational training. realize that 
clients frequently hesitate embark 
adventure which will entail 
spending several months far from home. 
This limitation cannot feasibly over- 
come through the establishment 
small and inadequately staffed local 
organizations. 

tic, rehabilitation centers have accumu- 
lated kind halo, manifested 
thinking which leads the belief that 
centers can “all things all people.” 
For example, while center reports are 
compiled the basis the best availa- 
ble findings, their prognostications can- 
not infallible long the human 
element exists and the client exercises 
his democratic right freedom ac- 
tion. 

There are certain factors over 
which the center and rehabilitation 
workers alike have very little control. 
Among these are heredity, ingrained 
cultural backgrounds, 
cial situations, organic pathology, and 
psychotic pathology. 

The limitations offered the 
available time the professional staff, 
the time the client can afford remain 
the center, and the ever present 
factor cost are self-evident and con- 
stitute limitations with which are 
all personally familiar. 

conclusion, the rehabilitation cen- 
ter has certain services available 
clients and workers agencies devoted 
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the rehabilitation the blind. is, 
therefore, incumbent upon the respon- 
sible agency advised the kinds 
services available, make in- 
telligent decision their utilization, 
and insure the investment such 
services through frequent field contacts 
with the client who has been the 
center order that recommendations 


REJOINDER HAS BEEN prompted 
the editorial article Responsi- 
the September 1952 issue The New 
Outlook for the Blind. The article 
raises number questions concern- 
ing the function criticism and inter- 
group relations which are serious 
importance for all who are engaged 
the field work with the blind. 

Unfortunately, the Outlook editorial 
only suggests these questions—it makes 
attempt answer them. Beyond 
few words approval for “construc- 
tive” criticism and disapproval for “ex- 
cessive” criticism, the text does not 
pursue the theme promised its title. 
However, there implicit throughout 
the editorial quite unmistakable view 
both what criticism should and 
what should not be. with this 
outlook, and its meaning for the blind, 
that the following remarks are con- 
cerned. 

brief, the view advanced the 
editorial that the first responsibility 
the manner the critic, not the mat- 
ter his criticism which principally 
determines its value. This direct 
conflict with the belief, maintained 
the present writer, that the first respon- 
sibility critic tell the truth— 
that should judged primarily 
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may carried out they are tound 
feasible and afford the client 
continuing counseling services. Reha- 
bilitation center workers are well aware 
that their efforts not constitute 
end themselves, but that continuous 
vigilance the part the field worker 
inevitably necessary long-range ob- 
jectives are accomplished. 


REJOINDER 


his text, not his pretext; and that where 
the chips may fall only secondary 
concern. The difference between these 
viewpoints significant enough it- 
self; but more significant 
its suggestion profound divergence 
approach problems the blind 
which finds expression both the 
practical level strategy 
and the theoretical level insight 
and outlook. 

The editorial, which must taken 
representative the New Outlook, 
constitutes critique paper de- 
livered the present writer before 
recent convention the AAWB, 
which attempt was made identify 
and illuminate certain areas conflict 
between organizations the blind and 
organizations for the blind. 
course the address number criti- 
cal statements were made bearing 
the activities agencies for the blind 
and various individuals within these 
agencies. was emphasized that the 
criticisms were voiced without malice 
personal satisfaction, the assump- 
tion (apparently not unanimously 
shared) that candour be- 
tween us, rather than 
tude, prerequisite progress.” 

noteworthy that one the 
criticisms contained the paper re- 
futed even challenged the edi- 


torial “The Responsibilities 
Critic.” indeed conceded that agen- 
cies for the blind have been guilty 
the charges specified; and still more 
surprisingly declared: can 
(nor should we) take here the 
answers one one the long list 
specific criticisms.” Confronted with 
the question “what the truth?” the 
editorialist, like Pontius Pilate, cannot 
stay for answer. 

But while there reply the 
lengthy one—to the critic. The reply 
effect that the critic may right, 
but that has the wrong attitude—an 
attitude which “suggestive ani- 
mosity rather than Much 
editorial space devoted the lack 
“courtesy” the part the speaker 
taking more time than was allotted; 
and turn said reflect “lack 
objectivity” his treatment the sub- 
ject. (Apparently the quality argu- 
ment measured inverse pro- 
portion its quantity.) Even the choice 
ing” conflict and unfriendliness to- 
ward agencies for the blind. This 
the whole reply the detailed criti- 
cism and analysis the AAWB paper: 
reply which blatantly and totally 
hominem, concerned 
with the attitude and personal motives 
the speaker. The value this ap- 
proach criticism could not better 
stated than the words the editorial 
itself: justifiable doubts must arise 
any objective mind when criticism 
personal motives assumes the propor- 
tion exhibited. 

example, then, well as- 
sertion, the Outlook editorial advances 
the view that the preeminent function 
the truth uncompromisingly. this 
test the critic must look past every 
dereliction, remembering that “social 
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consciousness historically has had slow 
must not call atten- 
tion those who commit “sins com- 
mission and omission,” for “these sins 
are part all human enterprise.” 
must disregard all prejudicial and 
wrong-headed statements expressed 
the past, however recently, because they 
might “in the normal course prog- 
ress and experience have changed 
now.” short, the role the critic 
not criticize but apologize. 

doubtful whether many mem- 
bers either the American Foundation 
the National Federation share this 
view the responsibilities the critic. 
True conciliation, course, not 
synonymous with appeasement, nor can 


honest differences between groups 


resolved through brave show mu- 
tual admiration. Americans should 
know now the limitations the 
art compromise, although perhaps 
its boundaries have not always been 
clear. Over century ago Lord Morley 
found necessary write book 
order clarify “the limits that are set 
sound reason the practice the 
various arts accommodation, econ- 
omy, management, conformity, com- 
promise.” Surely recent history has 
tragically confirmed this insight that 
genuine conciliation never attained 
through accommodation appease- 
ment, the abandonment truth 
expediency the sacrifice principle 
convenience. quote the opening 
sentences the AAWB paper, “un- 
reconcile the differences between us, 
must begin clarifying them.” 
And the close, having sought only 
clarify them, the paper emphasized 
again that the organized blind stand 
ready and eager co-operate with all 
who are genuinely interested their 
welfare—and particular with estab- 
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lished organizations for the blind. 

Putting aside the issue the truth, 
let abide the judgment expressed 
the Outlook editorial: “Our concern 
then whether not the attitude 
which one cannot escape this paper 
conducive better future for the 
blind.” Let leave the blind 
themselves, company with all those 
sincerely concerned with their welfare, 
decide which these alternative at- 
titudes more conducive future 
progress: attitude apology and 
acquiescence the misconceptions and 
misdeeds, the opportune stereotypes 
and restrictive practices, which are ad- 
mitted exist and which left un- 
challenged must detain the blind for- 
ever protective custody; at- 
titude unyielding insistence upon 
the adoption consistent and pro- 
gressive philosophy all who work 
with the blind: philosophy conceived 
the recognition their normality 
and dedicated the ideal their 
equality. 

Moreover, there not here also 
issue the integrity The New Out- 
look for the Blind self-avowed pro- 
fessional journal? has published edi- 
torial criticism paper and move- 
ment. The criticism, the opinion 


the author the paper and the elected 
head the movement, such 
character malign the author 
hominem and misrepresent the 
movement. The paper sociological 
study the main characteristics 
public and private agencies for the 
blind they have been 
torically and contemporaneously. 
objective produce complete, 
substantiating evidence for each major 
point the analysis. Should not the 
than the mere house organ the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
the quiescent tool the entrenched 
agencies, publish the paper sub- 
jected editorial animadversion its 
entirety? Objection: such publication 
the ground the paper’s length are 
not valid. could easily divided 
into two parts for publication two 
issues the Outlook and each part 
would not longer than many articles 
published that journal. 


President, 
National Federation the Blind 


(Our responsibility utilize our 
limited space the best can precludes 
our granting the request Dr. ten- 
Broek’s last paragraph.—Ed.) 


SIGHTED BLIND? 


Dear Editor, 


would appreciate you would 
kindly allow some space for the following 
lines, for the sake authenticity. 

have just finished reading the book 
entitled “Journey Into Light” Ishbel 
Ross—an informative and comprehensive 
history famous blind people, published 
Appleton, Century Crofts Inc., New 
York, 1951. was much surprised read 
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page (inkprint) the misleading in- 
formation that the Medieval Hebrew poet 
Yehuda Halevi was blind. According all 
available records, was sighted person, 
and wonder from what source the author 
got that misleading information. 
Respectfully yours, 
ELIEZER Katz 
788 
Dec. 29, 1952 


The Social Needs Blind 


WHEN EDUCATING BLIND YOUTH, 
fundamental importance study each 
individual case thoroughly 
sible. Just like the seeing, blind indi- 
viduals are equipped very differently 
Therefore the educator should avoid 
treat them collectively. should 
try and help each pupil overcome 
his special difficulties and also dis- 
cover and evolve his special talents. 

hard teach blind youth never 
neglect the great importance nor- 
mal behavior. Owing their sightless- 
ness their power sound imitation 
very restricted, and because they can- 
not fully observe the unattractiveness 
abnormal gestures, etc., they often 
simply not realize that “blindisms” 
and other bad manners cause dishar- 
mony the seeing world. Therefore 
the educator must his guard every 
day and never tire teaching thor- 
oughly and repeatedly details every 
kind relating good behavior. 

very effective means this end 
the amateur production suitable 


plays. That kind instruction 


appeals the imagination the 
pupils, and the teacher—the regisseur 
—will get hundreds educational 
chances every kind. pleasant 
way will able cultivate the 
voices and speech his “actors”, and 
also their literary taste and understand- 
ing. Their manners and positions will 
corrected, their power orientation 
and freedom of. movement will de- 
veloped, and they will feel happy and 
confident. 


HALVDAN KARTERUD 


Good instruction dancing also 
highly recommended means 
social education. 

Because there are thousand seeing 
persons one blind, blind youth 
will always appear somehow un- 
usual the seeing world. When 
sighted man happens meet him, 
will generally pity him, will feel 
embarrassed, and does not know how 


conduct himself. Blind youth should 


taught how stand such daily 
trials. They should not isolate them- 
selves and brusquely refuse unneeded 
help, which very often offered them 
well-meaning people. They should 
stop unpleasant questions taking 
the initiative themselves and trying 
make useful contacts natural way. 

Blind youth should keep mind 
that modern society all human 
beings are dependent upon each other. 
But they should also realize that owing 
their special handicap they will al- 
ways need more everyday 
assistance than the average person. 
They should therefore endeavor 
qualify themselves for being able 
give little more than the average. 
They should try and meet every situa- 
tion good spirits and their best 
encourage the people around them. 
Then the seeing will find them attrac- 
tive and will gladly render them the 
services they need without any bitter 
taste pity. 

The importance stimulating and 
teaching blind youth find their way 
far possible without guides very 
great. will strengthen their 
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reliance and well-being know that 
they are able where and when 
they like, within certain limits. When 
going alone shops, offices, restaurants, 
they will much easier make lot 
valuable personal contacts, and the 
seeing will impressed with their 
courage and abilities. The danger 
accidents less than generally believed. 
Blind persons are accustomed take 
care wherever they go. They will rather 
ask for assistance when needed, than 
run the risk being injured. 

Blind youth should given oppor- 
tunity associate with seeing youth 
and make lasting friendships outside 
the residential schools. possible, they 
should also take part club work to- 
gether with seeing youth, according 
their individual interests. They may 
for instance members singing 
societies, music bands, chess clubs, row- 
ing clubs and on. Their seeing 
friends will keep them closer the see- 
ing world and introduce them into cir- 
cles correspondent their education. 

Blind youth should stimulated 
develop special interests and hobbies. 
Even pupil inferior intelligence 
may have some special talents which, 
when cultivated, may considerable 
value himself and the people 
around him. blind person will 
more welcome the seeing world 
able contribute family and club 
entertainment playing, singing, recit- 
ing, etc. 

should arranged that the 
young student should regularly receive 
decent sum pocket-money. Prefer- 
ably that money should not given 
out for nothing, but earned work 
any kind. 

During their last study years blind 
youth good character may given 
opportunity live private families 
like seeing students, order more 
adjusted normal life. 
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many countries schools for the 
blind co-operate with schools for the 
seeing the professional education 
blind youth. One the consequences 
such arrangements that seeing 
youth and seeing teachers will learn 
estimate the qualifications blind 
youth correctly, and the blind will try 
and compete with the seeing, and will 
but also later on, when applying for 
work. Furthermore they feel happy 
when being able pass the same ex- 
aminations seeing students. 

Modern technical facilities 
dispensable the blind who want 
compete with seeing youth. Therefore 
the school should endeavor give 
them the very best technical equipment 
and thoroughly teach them how use 
most effectively. 

Listening radio may great 
value when the programs are carefully 
selected and necessary prepared, but 
the pupils should taught avoid 
unplanned and passive listening. Ar- 
tistic broadcasts are not equivalent 
living arts. Therefore the school should 
not neglect take the young students 
concerts and theatrical perform- 
ances. 

Blind youth should taught never 
ashamed their blindness. They 
should not afraid using their spe- 
cial methods where and when neces- 
one’s own way than dependent 
upon others. Why should blind per- 
son waste time waiting-rooms, trains 
busses instead using that time for 
reading writing? 

often necessary strengthen 
self-reliance blind youth. They are 
often from early childhood accustomed 
assisted too much doing 
day things and have not been given 
opportunity acquire the routine 
need. Therefore school life they 
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should never given more help than 
that which absolutely necessary. 
the other hand the claims should 
adapted individual abilities and not 
exceed these. 

The public should, far possible, 
educated accept the blind nor- 
mal citizens varying value, just like 
other people, that they will have 
their chance earn normal living 
honest work. 

should like briefly tell you how 
are trying educate the public 
accept the blind Norway. almost 
every community throughout the whole 
country the League Norwegian Blind 
has organized small associations for the 
welfare the blind, consisting see- 
ing persons interested the blind. 
present may have more than 700 
such associations, their number mem- 
bers varying from about about 
200 each. Each association has the duty 
arranging public entertainments for 
the cause the blind least once 
year order collect money and pro- 
mote the understanding and social ac- 
ceptance the blind. doing this the 
associations are assisted blind travel- 
ling secretaries, who are paid the 
League Norwegian Blind, and most 
the programs are performed blind 
persons: speakers, musicians, singers 
and on. More often there are also 
small exhibitions products made 
the blind. 

the end September every year 
the League Norwegian Blind broad- 


ens the propaganda arranging so- 
called “week for the blind” throughout 
the country. During that week there 
least one really big radio program 
performed blind persons. Most news- 
papers have interviews articles relat- 
ing the blind, there are exhibitions, 
concerts etc., and thousands seeing 
boys and girls from the schools offer 
the public little bunch artificial 
daisies, called flowers”. About 
400,000 people, which one-eighth 
the population Norway, will buy 
those flowers every year. 

The League Norwegian Blind also 
considers important offer lectures 
blind persons the high schools 
for teachers, engineers, medical stu- 
dents, etc. Another kind lectures 
offered the training schools for blind 
youth order that the pupils may get 
touch with the leaders the blind 
organization, get information and ad- 
vice from them and that way become 
interested their own league. 

Norway there are about 2700 
blind persons, and estimated that 
about 600 them are really capable 
working. Out these 600 about 100 
blind persons are present working 
factories the same salary basis 
their sighted companions, while many 
others have made their way competing 
with the seeing other branches. 
think this shows fairly good result 
the efforts being made educate the 
public, and feel that are the 
right track. 
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PATTERSON, BORN St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, was educated Dartmouth 
and George Washington University where 
received his LL.B. Mr. Patterson has 
been the service the Library Con- 
gress number capacities over the 
past years. was Chief, General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division, previous 
his appointment Chief, Division for 
the Blind, the position now holds. 


native Oregonian, educated paro- 
chial schools until enrolled the University 
Washington Seattle from where she 
was graduated with Music Bachelor de- 
gree 1929. She taught various capaci- 
ties Oregon intermittently until 1946 
which time she moved San Francisco, 
California, with her husband and children 
(two boys and one girl.) 

She taught more than year Home 
Consultant the Education Pre-School 
Blind Children for Variety Club Blind 
Babies Foundation northern California 
and now teacher for the San Mateo 
County class for blind children Lawrence 
School, San Mateo, California. (Spe- 
cial Education) San Francisco State Col- 
lege, 1951. 


RECENT ISSUES, HAVE another Euro- 
pean educator’s views the article 
Halvdan Karterud entitled “The Social 
Needs Blind Youth Seeing World.” 
Mr. Karterud blind instructor the 
Dalen School for the Blind Trondheim, 
Norway. 

was formerly Chairman the North- 
ern Branch the Norwegian Union the 
Blind, and formerly member the Na- 
tional Executive Committee that Union. 
gifted musician, Mr. Karterud has been 
blind since early boyhood. 
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presented paper the World Con- 
ference Work for the Blind held 
New York 1931, and served Norwegian 
delegate the International Conference 
Workers for the Blind held Oxford, 
England, 1949. The present article was 
paper read the International Confer- 
ence Educators Blind Youth Bus- 
sum, Netherlands, 


tor the staff the Kansas Rehablitation 
Center for the Adult Blind. The article 
paper read meeting the Re- 
gional Conference State Directors 
Agencies for the Blind, held Topeka, 
Kansas. previously published article 
Dr. Louis Cholden, the Kansas Center, 
discussed the role the psychiatrist 
such 
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Foundation 


FoR THE PAST TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS the 
American Foundation for the Blind has 
been making funds available assist 
promising blind students reach defi- 
nite vocational objectives. The import- 
ance this service the Foundation 
emphasized the following letter, 
written few years after the American 
Foundation for the Blind was founded. 
was sent the late Dr. Irwin the 
friend whose honor the Captain 
Brown Memorial Award was instituted. 
Friends Dr. Irwin will recognize 
him the “blind boy Seattle” re- 
ferred the letter: 


January 11, 1926 
Captain Charles Brown 
President, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Dear Captain Brown: 

Our hookkeeper has just reported 
that you have contributed $500 used 
the payment two scholarships, one 
your name and one that Mrs. 
Brown. This most generous you. 
scholarship this kind often means the 
realization life’s ambition which other- 
wise would impossible. 

scholarship for about this amount 
awarded blind boy Seattle about twenty 
years ago, enabled him attend the Har- 
vard Graduate School. The opportunity for 
training afforded Harvard and other 
institutions and about Boston made 
possible for him win place national 
prominence his chosen profession. With- 
out this scholarship would have been 
compelled engage some line busi- 
ness far less his taste, and his life would 
have been more less disappointment 
himself. 

The handling the limited scholarship 
fund placed disposal, perhaps the 
most gratifying part year’s work. Will 
you good enough give Mrs. 


Brown’s full name that may record 
the scholarship properly. 

will advise you whom these scholar- 
ships are awarded and keep you informed 
from time time the progress the 
recipients. 


Yours very truly, 
Robert Irwin, Director 
Bureau Research and Education 


Two hundred thirty-eight persons 
have benefited through this program, 
with total 490 grants. Approxi- 
mately $115,000 has been invested 
this form service, averaging more 
that $4,000 per year. Those aided have 
come from thirty-eight states, the Dis- 
trict Columbia, Hawaii, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba and Brazil. They have 
listed seventeen different vocational 
objectives—seventy choosing 
work, forty-six teaching 
nine music. 

The general scholarships offered 
the Foundation are for the regular col- 
lege year. order eligible 
candidate must satisfy the following 
requirements: 

age. 

His visual acuity must not exceed 
20/200 the better eye with prop- 
erly fitted glasses. 

university full-time student. 

State funds for which eligible 
must insufficient meet his 
needs. 

Some the factors considered 
making these awards are: academic rec- 
ord, financial need, character, person- 
ality, and practicability vocational 
objective. 

These scholarships, $300 each, 
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may used for study any generally 
recognized college university, 
any approved technical professional 
school. They may not used for study 
with private teachers. 

The awards are made the Foun- 
dation’s Scholarship Committee, the 
four members which are representa- 
tive workers for the blind serving for 
three-year term. 

Scholarships are awarded June for 
tenure during the following academic 
year. They may renewed upon evi- 
dence continued need and the main- 
tenance least “B” average. 

addition the above, special sum- 
mer session scholarships are awarded. 
These are $100 each and are granted 
assist students, seeing blind, 
take special courses work for the 
blind. 

Applications for all 
should reach the Foundation offices not 
later than the first April preceding 
the academic year the summer ses- 
sion for which the grant desired. 

Application blanks will sent upon 
request. Address: Secretary, Scholarship 
Committee, American Foundation for 
the Blind, West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


69, died sud- 
denly Indianapolis, Indiana, No- 
gun-cleaning mishap, Mr. Chadwick 
was responsible for most the state 
legislation affecting the blind from 
1915 1939. During those years 
was the first executive secretary the 
Indiana Board Industrial Aid for 
the Blind, which founded. 

Mr. Chadwick was highly respected 
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his contemporaries, blind and 
sighted. left his position with the 
Board Industrial Aid December 
1939, because the consolidation 
that post with that the superin- 
tendent the Indiana State School for 
the Blind. recent years Mr. Chad- 
wick had operated loan company 
which founded and owned. 


INJURIES RECEIVED FALL due 
slipping the ice led the death 
January Charles Comstock, 65, 
Chicago. Born Chicago, Mr. Com- 
stock was employed the state 
nois for forty-two years home 
teacher and remained active this 
work his death. became blind 
the age twelve due accident, 
and received his subsequent education 
the State School for the Blind 
Jacksonville. was credited with hav- 
ing been influential the enactment 
state legislation behalf the 
blind. Mr. Comstock survived his 
wife, daughter, and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Springfield, Ohio, succumbed De- 
cember 21, 1952. Mr. Uhlman was not 
only the successful pastor growing 
Lutheran Church, but was active and 
prominent for many years work for 
the blind his community and state. 
was appointed member the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind 
Governor Lausche 1946, the first 
blind member the Commission, 
was reported, Since 1941 had been 
Casework Supervisor the Clark 
County Bureau Aid the Blind. 
was Chaplain the Springfield 
Lions Club, and 1947 received 
unique commission Lionism “am- 
bassador good will Lions Clubs 
everywhere” from Lions International. 
His age was 62. 
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Classified Corner 


OPEN for Executive small school 
for retarded blind children. Write New 
Outlook for the Blind, Box 1-A. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED organization serving the 
blind seeks young college-trained person with 
sight. Other qualifications: ability English 
and general literary matters, versatility and 
interest all phases work for the blind. 
Write New Outlook for the Blind, Box 2-A. 


OPEN for assistant nurse residential 
nursery for blind babies. Must understand pro- 
gressive method child care, qualified 
give medications and treatments, and assist 
supervising attendants. Write New Out- 
look for the Blind. 


PENMANSHIP AWARD 


schools that are graduating blind stu- 
Smith, President, Holmes Foundation, 
334 Masonic Bldg., Augusta, Ga., for 
details concerning penmanship awards 
which the Holmes Foundation 
pared make. 

the terms this offer every mem- 
ber every graduating class the 
schools for the blind who can meet 
certain standards writing his signa- 
ture awarded fountain pen upon 
graduation. The purpose, course, 
promote this ability among blind 
students the conviction that 
useful skill for any blind person 
master. 


Earn More with 


Have you looked through your copy our 1952 leathercraft catalogue 
lately? Over 150 articles, designed sell the general public, are fully 


illustrated and described. 


You cannot have successful sales without sufficient 
variety goods sell. Place your trial order for 


new merchandise today—and have time 
boost your holiday sales and holiday earnings. 


LEATHER COMPANY 


Colchester, Conn. 


Wallets, keycases, coinpurses, ladies’ handbags and 
shoulder bags, leather and plastic belts for men 


and women, combcases, cigarette cases, moccasins, 
suspenders, gift sets, general craft supplies. Free 
42-page catalogue. 
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Classified Corner 


OPEN for Executive small school 
for retarded blind children. Write New 
Outlook for the Blind, Box 1-A. 


organization serving the 
blind seeks young college-trained person with 
sight. Other qualifications: ability English 
and general literary matters, versatility and 
interest all phases work for the blind. 
Write New Outlook for the Blind, Box 2-A. 


OPEN for assistant nurse residential 
nursery for blind babies. Must understand pro- 
gressive method child care, qualified 
give medications and treatments, and assist 
supervising attendants. Write New Out- 
look for the Blind. 


illustrated and described. 


Earn More with Leathercraft! 


Have you looked through your copy our 1952 leathercraft catalogue 
lately? Over 150 articles, designed sell the general public, are fully 


You cannot have successful sales without sufficient 
variety goods sell. Place your trial order for 
merchandise today—and have time 
boost your holiday sales and holiday earnings. 


LEATHER COMPANY 


Wallets, keycases, ladies’ handbags and 
shoulder bags, leather and plastic belts for men 
and women, combcases, cigarette cases, moccasins, 
suspenders, gift sets, general craft supplies. Free 
42-page catalogue. 


PENMANSHIP AWARD 


schools that are graduating blind stu- 
dents are invited write Mr, 
Smith, President, Holmes Foundation, 
334 Masonic Augusta, for 
details concerning penmanship awards 
which the Holmes Foundation pre- 
pared make. 

the terms this offer every mem- 
ber every graduating class the 
schools for the blind who can meet 
certain standards writing his signa- 
ture awarded fountain pen upon 
graduation. The purpose, course, 
promote this ability among blind 
students the conviction that 
useful skill for any blind person 
master. 


Colchester, Conn. 
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